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‘¢ [ shall never envy the honours which wit and learning bestow in any other cause, if 1 can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 
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FAIR IDA. 


«« His boat is on the water dark, I hear the y yereen oar, 
What though the wave be wild and dark, I venture from the 


shore; 
Love hath a light for dark midnight, a compass for the sea, 


For him I'll fear no oceans might, he is my all to me. 


“ And must I leave my father’s hall, where I was gently bred, 
And climb’d the knee, and lisped to all, unconscious what I said, 
When doatingly a mother’s eye—alas! that it isclosed,— . — 
Gazed on me in my infancy, and watch’d while I reposed? 


« Yes, there’s a dearer home for me, within a lover’s arms, 
And there my heart shall cradled be, in safety from alarms; 

I cannot wed the man! hate—I cannot falsely play, 

Though father’s threat may not abate—though I be spurned 


, away.” 


Thus, at her window o’erthe wave, the gentle maid bestead, 
The hour was silent as the grave no star was over head—— 
The sea curl’d softly on the shore, and said, or seem’d to say, 
l’ve hush’d for thee the billows roar, come, Ida, come away. 


Her lover's bark is on the strand, his foot upon the beach, 
And they are hurrying, hand in hand, the little skiff to reach, 
Her foot is on the floating plank, her lover close behind, 

And they have left the bebbly bank and every fear behind. 


There’s light within her father’s hall—there’s hurrying to and 


fro 
And voices from the window call, and from the beach below— 


Along the wave acar’bine shot sings shrilly with its speed, 
Her love--for so fate drew his lot-—her love alone must bleed. 


Frantic, fair Ida hears his groan, her hand is on the wound; 
His heart’s blood on her hand has flown, with that last dying 


sound; 
Back to the shore, go, boatmen, go, finished is your employ, 


But she, the fair, what is she now, so late the, bride of joy? 


A maniac on the oozy shore, at times seen wandering wild, 
Addressing the wild oceans roar in aecents of a child, 

Or from her window at deep night asking athwart the gloom, 
In fancy of her lover’s sprite, the mysteries of the tomb. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
FRIENDSHIP, 
A TALE, BY A LADY. 
[Concluded. } 

In compliance with the direction of his friend, he 
sought the place of the broken wall. ‘* Carlos,” 
breathed he in a low voice—no reply gladdened his 
ear, and the dread that his friend, exhausted by 
watching, had slept long beyond the time proposed, 
and had yet to make his escape through the apart- 
ment of robbers, instantly crossed his mind. He 
groped along in the deep darkness, till having reach- 
ed the extremity of the passage, he put his mouth to 
the wall, and again pronounced the name of Carlos, in 
the hope that his voice might reach thesleeping ear of 
his friend. After the thifd low call he was answer- 
ed—the wall only separated him from his friend, 
and his fears were realized, Carlos had yet to make 


his escape. ‘ free,’ said Henry, ‘ be quick dear 


Carlos. I left therobbers asleep:—be cautious;— 
pray be very cautious. The moon will light you, 
and may he who hears the prayers of the captive, 
rant us success.” Carlos now bracing his spirit to 


‘mounted. Henry followed his example, and in a mo- 


desperate resolution, ascended from his damp dark 
lodging. The secret door opened at the pressure 
of his hand, which soon found the spring. Advanc- 
ing in almost breathless silence, he opened the door 
which admitted him among the sleeping enemy. At 
the opposite door he stumbled against the beam, 
which Henry had partially removed. Recovering 
himself im a moment, he darted through the door, 
but the noise had awaked the robber, who, more 
vigilant than the others, had, éven in sleep, taken 
a kind of dreary cognizance of Henry’s attempt to 
escape. The alarm was instantaneously general— 
the prostrate men sprang on their feet; and while 
some rushed through the ponderous, half open door, 
grating on its huge hinges, others struck a light. 
Carlos fled for his life. ‘ Hasten!’ said he in a des- 
perate voice, as he halted for a moment before the 
passage made by the broken wall. ‘This moment 
we eseape, or we perish.’ As yet not one of the 
robbers had appeared on that side of the castle. 
The friends rushed forward together. Scarcely re- 
garding the course of their flight, as they flew 
through the luxuriant pasture grounds, their atten- 
tion was caught, even at a moment of such jeopardy, 
by the appearance of horses, still caparasoned, qui- 
etly¥feeding. Chesnut! exclaimed Carlos, from akind 
of instinctive impulse. At the sound of the well 
known voice, the steed instantly came up to him. 
** Mount Henry, I entreat, this moment,” said Carlos; 
and while Henry delayed, urging his friend to es- 
cape, Carlos seized another horse, and was instantly 


ment they were on their rapid way. The confused 
voices of the pursuers, who were evidently gaining 
upon them, were distinctly heard. They reached 
the brink of the deep dark river, black even by 
moonlight. The draw bridge was up! This was no 
time for hesitation; the enemy were close behind,— 
they plunged in, and notwithstanding the rapidity of 
the current, reached, though with difficulty, the op- 
posite bank. The pursuers lost not a moment, but 
with all haste let down the bridge; for they did not 
it seemed, deem the fugitives of sufficient conse- 
quence, earnest as was the pursuit, to induce the 
hazard of their lives in an attempt to swim their 
horses across the river. This little delay gave the 
pursued an advantage of time, so that when the ban- 
ditti had crossed the bridge, the friends, leaving 
the path, had plunged into the darkness of a deep 
wood. In the ardour of the pursuit the robbers, 
supposing only that they had gone beyond sight, 
galloped on, looking this way and that way, with 
keen searching glances, for several miles. At 
length one by one they halted, and then, by common 
consent, deeming further pursuit unavailing, they 
turned their slow course towards the castle. The 
friends, who had penetrated into the forest as far as 


the rough voices of the robbers, and the slow and 
lofty tread of the horses, as they repassed their 
place of concealment, and after the sounds had en- 
tirely died away, they ventured again to tempt the 
dangers which might meet them on the road. It was 
now nearly morning. 

Henry and Carlos had travelled severa! miles, at 
a rapid, yet steady pace, when a cloud of dust, at 
some distance before them, gave notice of an ap- 
proaching company. .‘*Come they in peace here, or 
come they in war?’’ said Carlos, half smiling in his 
dauntlessness. Supposing that if human beings they 
might be Pedro,and his party, to whose continued 
absence from the rest of the band, some wondering 
allusion had been made in the hearing of Henry, the 
friends judged it prudent again to strike out of the 
road into a more obscure path. The thought and 
its accomplishment occupied almost the same instant, 
and within a few minutes after the friends had again 
concealed themselves, the strangers passed. Eight 
ferocious looking beings, some of them of almost 
gigantic figure, mounted on powerful steeds, com- 
posed the band; and with them, the friends, cau- 
tiously peering from behind the trees which 
rudely sheltered their path, discovered a piteous 
spectacle. Two fragile female forms, with declining 
heads, as if their hearts were broken, rode in the 
midst ofthe outlaws. The energies of Carlos’ soul 
were instantly called into exercise. Regardless of 
the cold remonstrances of prudence, “ follow me, 
dear Henry,” he exclaimed, rushing forward in what 
he believed a holy cause. The sound of his voice 
had reached the almost palsied sense of one of the 
captives. The thought of possible deliverance, with 
the quickness of lightning, excited in her despairing 
heart, hope, mingled with a sense of the horrors of 
theirsituation- A piercing shriek was heard. The 
robbers, too, halted, and fiercely turned at the sound 
of a voice that belonged not to their company—all 
was as it were in a moment, and Carlos and his 
friend were engaged in deadly strife with the ene- 
mies of humanity. Dreadful indeed, in its result, 
must have been the unequal contest, but at that 
moment, so fraught with deadly peril to Carlos and 
Henry, a party of horsemen, whether friends or foes 
they knew not, emerged from the dark and obscure 
path in which a few minutes before they had con- 
tealed themselves. Five gallant men, of the young 
Spaniard’s household, in their wanderings in the 
cause of oppressed humanity, had met each other; 
and in their uncertain pursuit of an object which 
they knew not where to find, they had for a few 
miles, by common consent, travelled through that 
remote path which had led them now to the rescue 
of their beloved master. ‘ Here is your work, my 
brave friends,” exclaimed Carlos, joyfully recog- 
nizing them. The sight of this reinforcement en- 


they deemed prudent, heard with beating hearts, i gaged, to its utmost extent, the desperate courage 
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of the robbers; but in vain. Carlos and his company 
aM were contending for the sacred cause of humanity. 
it In vain the shrill whistle of the outlaws ealled to 
their assistance three of their company, who, in hope 
q | of plunder, had lingered on their way. Carlos and 
{ 


sented to their minds in the grandeur of its beautiful}/dwells opposite to his lodgings. He is left alone one 
simplicity, by a humble follower of the Messiah, even|/night by his friend Roderick, who has gone to a mas- . 
Henry Mansfield, who, educated for the ministry, had querade. After gazing fora while at the house which 
ere he left his own country, begun to preach the word|} contains the lady of his love, (who, unknown to him, , 


of life. 2 {loves him in return,) he resolves to follow his friend. 
Henry, wounded as they were, feught like true|| The Jewish maidens became the wives of Carlos|| On the way tothe ballroom as he passes an old church 


knights; and those of the robbers who had escaped ||and Henry, who with their companions, and the ve-|jhe discovers a hideous old woman skulking about in : 
q unhurt were soon compelled to retreat, bearing off nerable man who stood to them all in the relation of||the darkness. Presently two men, wrapt up in cloaks, 
a their wounded companions. Almost at the com-||a father, soon bade farewell to Spain, and embarked approach, and address this old hag, who wears a scar- 4 
mencement of the contest the.captive ladies, animat-||for fair America, where, near to the spot which had/jjlet boddice. _ Their conversation is about working a 
ed with new courage, and at the same time horror- || been the birth-place of Henry, they established them-||magic charm which can make “love or hatred grow 
struck at the dreadful fury of the combat, had sprung/||selves in calm contented happiness. Residing in|{in the heart.” Emilius witnessed their traffic in in- 
from their horses, and betaken themselves to flight, || pleasant yet unostentatious habitations, they enjoyed|}fernal drugs with horror, although he little imagines 
scarcely knowing or caring whither. The quick eye||in quiet, domestic, affectionate life, that serene bliss,|| how nearly he is concerned in their actions. 
of Carlos, even amidst the horrors of the fight, had||which the noisy, dazzling scenes of the world can|} The masquerade is over, and Emiliusis again at 
marked their, course. He now hastily staunched his|(never yield. Carlos insisted on sharing his fortune}| his window gazing at the opposite casement. Behold 
bleeding wound with his scarff, having previously |}with the friend whom he loved dearer than a brother. ||the lovely tenant of the chamber, with her floating 
ascertained that his friend was not dangerously hurt, || Henry was the faithful pastor of an affectionate flock, || hair and snowy neck enters—the entranced lover ga- 
‘and turned his steps towards a bank at no great dis- ||to whom he ministered every Sabbath, in a neat stone||zes in delight, when lo! the fearful old woman inthe 
tance. One of the ladies had fainted, and the other,||church. His father, who in his declining years came}| scarlet boddice follows into the room, leading a sweet 
herself an image of death, was kneeling by her pros-||to live with him, sat happily at his hearth. They all,|{little child by the hand. What do they there—the 
trate companion, believing that they must die to-||in their humanity, comforted many a sorrowful heart, || strange group—at the lonely hour of the midnight— 
gether. The knightly figure of Carlos, covered with||and Captain Mansfield often reflected with grateful ||the maiden in pale fixedness—the hag with her fiend- 
dust and blood, approached them, “ Fear nothing,||joy on the happy results which had sprung from his 


be 


gentle ladies,” he said in a soothing voice. “You 
are now safe, and we wait but your commands to 
convey you to your honie.” ‘The kneeling lady, un- 
able to speak, turned on her deliverer an eloquent 
look of gratitude, and pointed to her companion. 
The rest of the party now came up. Some: water 
from a clear stream, rippling its gentle way near the 
road, soon restored the ladies to animation; and the 
whole party were quickly on their way to the city of 
Toledo. From the moment when the liberation of 
iis friend had allowed the heart of Carlos to wander 
to subjects of less absorbing interest, his memory had 
been turned to the original object of his journey. His 
thoughts had dwelt-on the poor old Jew, and his cap- 
tive daughters. It was this remembrance that nerv- 
ed his arm in its desperate conflict with the robbers. 
He now, with respectful delicacy, asked the ladies 
the particulars of their captivity, intending if they 
were other than the daughters of the Jew.§to "send 
them to the city under the protection of his friend, 
with a guard of two or three of his followers, while 
himself and the rest of his party, should seek again 

even till they found them, the children whose capti- 
vity had rendered desolate’ a father’s heart. They 
told their story—they were the daughters of the Jew. 

The party reached in safety the mansion of Carlos. 

With the gladness of a generous and virtuous heart, 
he restored them to the arms of their father, whose 
joy at their recovery could not be uttered. On the 
following day he returned with his family to his home. 
Carlos and Henry, with the pity of generous feeling 

yet with a sense of that duty of guardianship which 
man owes to the rights of man, informed against the 
lawless spirits of the old castle. A large party of 
the military surrounded at night, their haunt of con- 
cealment, took them to a man, and brought them to 
the city. One of their number was the dark Pedro 
Manilla, the enemy of the poor Jew. 

Carlos, accompanied by his friend, soon set off 
taking the venerable Israelite for his guide, for the 
castle of the aged Amazili. The youth was received 
by his grand-father with trembling joy; for he wore 
on his countenance the image of his deserted mother 
Donna Elina. The venerable lord of the castle be- 
queathed to him his title and estates, and died bless- 
ing his grandson. Carlos, after a few months, con- 
centrated his newly acquired property. The gentle 
Esther, and the fair Rebecca, the daughters of the 
Jew, were ere long with their father, converted to the 


kindness to the Spanish orphan. 
THE LOVE CHARM. 
A TALE BY LUDWIG TIECK. 

Tieck is one of the band of great German writers, 
who burst forth in the strength of their genius, at the 
close of the last century. The early display of Tieck 
was brilliant, but for upwards of twenty years, illness 
almost uninterrupted, oppressed his faculties. About 
the year 1812, however, he published a set of tales 
and dramas, amongst which was the Love CuArm. 
This is one of the most favorite of petits-romans 
amongst the Germans. It has all the wildness, and 
the gloom, the blending of the tender and the fearful, 
the attractive and the horrific, sopeculiar to German 
taste. 
Emilius, the hero of the “ Love Charm,” is one of 
those characters that genius loves to paint, perhaps 
because it appears to be the temperament of genius, 
when uncontrolled by circumstance, habit and early 
intercourse with society. He is susceptible and pen- 
sive, shrinking from the chances and business of life, 
and-rather cursed—than blessed with a fortune that 
saves him from that close contact with the world 
which is necessary to mould auseful character. He 
has formed a friendship with one who isin all respects 
his opposite; one of those apparently strange but in 
fact very explicable-connections which subsist be- 
tween adverse temperaments. There are chains 


“which bind 
Attimes, the loftiest to the meanest mind,” 


and the observation of every day proves that persons 
totally dissimilar in feeling and mind, form intimate 
bonds of union.’ Poetry is aware of this truth, and 
has not neglected it in her creations. The fierce and 
sanguinury Conrad, the stern rover of the seas, looks, 
as he comes from war and blood, for the light in Me- 
dora’s bower,the beacon which faithful and gentle 
love was to enkindle for his return; the dark and 
solitary Lara, with his cheek of gloom, is followed to 
the battle by soft and gentle woman, and her heart 
breaks as his bosom bleeds; the dusky Moor is loved 
by the mild Desdemona, for the perils which he has 
undergone. And thus it is in real life.—Talk about 
congenial sentiment between friends or lovers! where 
they both think and feel alike, one might as wellbe a 
statue for the other to carry about, or an echo tb re- 
spond to hin—the collision and the contrast give zest 
to life, and divest it of death-like sameness. 


Christian faith, by the preaching of the gospel, pre- 


Emilius falls in love with an unknown lady, who 


ish face,—and the weeping child, with her entreating 
eyes up-turned to the lovely and pallid maiden?—Is it 
for good or for evil, that they are there together?—If 
for evil, why are beauty and innocence there—yet if 
for good, what means the presence of that scowling 
beldame? Emilius looked eagerly upon the groupe. 


The child clasped and lifted up its little beseechin 
hands, and stroked the pale neck and cheeks of the 
marble beauty. But she held it fast by the hair, and 
in the other hand a silver basin. Thenthe old wo- 
man gave a growl, and pulled out a long knife, and 
drew it across the white neck of the child. Here 
something wound forth from behind them, which they 
seemed not to perceive; or it must have produced in 
them the same deep horror asin Emilius. The ghast- 
ly neck ofa serpent curled forth, scale after scale, 
lengthening and ever lengthening, out of the dark- 
ness, and stooped down between them over the child, 
whose lifeless limbs hung from the old woman’s arms; 
its black tongue licked up the spilling red blood, and 
a green sparkling eye shot over into Emilius’s eye, 


and brain, and heart, so that he fell at the same in- 
stant to the ground. 


He was senseless when found by Roderick some 
hours after. 

A long and dangerous fever seizes Emilius—upon 
its leaving him, a darkness is thrown over his memo- 
ry, and all recollections of what has happened for 
years are destroyed. He removes into the country. 
Riding one day to enjoy the refreshness of spring, he 
sees a beautiful girl sitting by the road side. Their 
eyes meet—he is strangely and unaccountably at- 
tached to her-—Mutual love soon succeeds, and the 
bridal day isfixed. It comes—and among the attend- 


ants of the bride is an old woman, who excites the 
aversion of Emilius. 


“Who is that ugly old woman,” he at length ask- 
ed, “that isso busy there, going backwards and for- 
wards in her gray cloak?” “ She is one of my attend: 
ants,” said his bride; ‘she is to overlook and manage 
my waiting-maids and other girls.” ‘+ How can you 
bear to have any thing so hideous always at your e'- 
bow?” replied Emilius. “ Let her alone,” answered 
the young lady: “* God meant the ugly to live, as we!! 
as the handsome; and she is such a good honest crea- 
ture, she may be of use f us.” 


A ball is proposed by the wedding guests, and 
agreed to by Emilius. The masqueraders adopt 
strange and fantastic dresses, and the gay and volt- 
tile Roderick obtains by accident the scarlet boddice, 
which the old hag (the bride’s attendant) had worn 02 
the night of the murder. The masked procession is 
formed, to conduct “ the bride from her chamber.” 


The bugles were still playing; the company were 
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walking about the garden, or sitting before the house. 
The sun had gone down behind thick map clouds, 
andthe country was lying in the gray dusk, when 
a parting gleam suddenly burst forth athwart the 
cloudy veil, and flooded every spot around, but espe- 
cially the building, and its galleries, and its pillars, 
and wreaths of flowers, as it were with red blood. At 
this moment the parents of the bride and the other 
spectators beheld a train of the wildest appearances 
move toward the upper corridor. Roderick led the 
way as the scarlet old woman, and was followed by 
humpbacks, mountain-paunches, female figures em- 
banked by enormous hoops and over canopied with 
three feet of horse hair, powder, and pomatum, and 
by every disgusting shape that can be conceived, as 
though a night mare were unrolling her stores.— 
They jumped, and twirled, and tottered, and stum- 
bled, and straddled, and strutted, and swaggered, 
along the gallery, and then vanished behind one of the 
doors. But fewofthe beholders were able to laugh: 
so utterly were they amazed by the strange sight-— 
Suddenly a piercing shriek burst from one of the 
rooms, and there rushed forth into the blood-red glow 
of sunset,the pale bride, in a white robe, round which 
wreaths of flowers were waving with her rich locks 
streaming throughtheair. As though mad with roll- 
ing eyes and distorted face, she darted along the gal- 
lery, and blinded by terror, could find neither door nor 
stair case; and immediately after rushed Emilius in 
chase of her, with the sparkling Turkish dagger in 
his high upraised hand. : 

Now she was at the end of the passage; she could 
gono further; he reached her. His masked friends 
and the gray old woman were running after him.— 
But he had already furiously pierced her bosom, and 
cut through her white neck; her blood spouted forth 
into the radiance of the setting sun. The old wo- 
man had clasped round him, to tear him back; he 
struggled with her, and hurled himself together with 
her over the railing, and they both fell almost lifeless 
down at the feet of the relations who had been staring 
in dumb horror at the bloody scene. Above and be- 
low, or hastening down the stairs and along the gal- 
leries, were seen the hideous masks, standing or run- 
ning about in various clusters, like fiends cf hell. 

Roderick took his dying friend in his arms. He 
had found him in his wife’s room, playing with the 
dagger. She was almost drest when he entered: At 
the sight ofthe hated red bodice his memory had re- 
kindled; and the horrible vision of that night had ri- 
sen upon his mind; and gnashing his teeth he had 
sprung after his trembling, flying bride, toavenge that 
murder and all those devilish doings. . The old wo- 
man ere she expired confessed the crime that had been 
wrought; and the gladness and mirth of the whole 
house were suddenly changed into sorrow and lamen- 
tation and dismay.” ‘ 

Thus ends the Love-cHarm, acharm woven in sin, 
and involving in ruin the innocent as well as the mis- 
ledand the guilty—begun in passion, and closed in 
death. Vew York Courier. 

[Brom the National Gazette. 
POETRY. 
Extraet from a Review of the “ Blessings of Friendship,” 

The caprice of fashion is manifested as well in poe- 
try and criticism, as in other things. That style of 
poetical composition which delighted, and was sig- 
nalized by the eulogies of one generation, displeases, 
and becomes the theme of censure in another. Rev- 
olutions in taste, depending much on adventitious cir- 
cumstances, are almost sure, like revolutions in goy- 
ernments, to run into licentiousness, and, in flying 

from one extreme, to rush into another. 

During the prevalence of the Della Cruscan schoo} 
of poetry, the muses were destitute of fascination to 
a large portion of our readers, except when they were 
bedizened with all the splendour and gorgeous finery 
which the stores of fancy and language could supply. 
At one period, the whole vocacbulary of praise was 
exhausted in commendation of the poetry of Darwin, 


by the worship of Wordsworth and the other divini- 
ties of the ‘** Lake School,” whose characteristic de- 
fects are metaphysical obscurity, a disregard of ryth- 
mical harmony, an affected fondness for puerile con- 
ceits, and a contemptuous rejection of all the richer 
ornaments of style. We here refer particularly to 
those readers and critics who give the tone to public 
sentiment in these matters;—for there will always be 
an independent, though a small, portion of the com- 
munity, who, on these subjects will think, feel, and 
act for themselves. But the majority of readers of 
poetry take their opinions from the reviews, and afew 
individuals to who’s sentiments they yield unhesitating 
deference. The changes, therefore, to which wead- 
vert are those which originate with, and are sustain- 
ed by, those literary dictators, whose theories are 
mostly the result of that pride of opinion, which 
prompts men to discard the influence of old-fashioned 
doctrines, however these may be sanctioned by dis- 
tinguished authorities, as well as by the dictates of 
common sense and enlightened reason; and to strike 
out and establish systems of theirown. For to this 
description of persons the beaten highway of opinion 
has not the recommendation of novelty to induce 
them to travel in it. And to persue a track opened 
by others, however direct and beautiful in itself, does 
not accord with their ambition. Hence they seek 
the honour of making new discoveries, and of becom- 
ing pioneers to others, although in doing so they 
should encounter mountains of difficulty, or be entan- 
gled in mazes of error and inconsistency. 
To show the immeasurable diversity of opinion 
which, under the influence or this revolutionary spir- 
it, may obtain in the lapse ofa qnarter of a century in 
relation to the genius and productions of the same in- 
dividual, we quote from Mr. Drake’s Literary Hours 
the following sentences concerning the poetry of Dr. 
Darwin, and contrast it with a quotation froma prom- 
inent writer of the present day. 
‘** Dr. Darwin has lately favoured the world with a 
poem perfectly original in its design, and whose ver- 
sification is the most correct and brilliant in our lan- 
guage. Nothing can exceed the exquisite taste with 
which the diction of the Botanie Garden is selected; 
and the facility whicltghe author enjoys of describing 
without the slightest injury to the polish and melody 
of his lines, the most intricate objects of nature and 
art, is truly astonishing. A playfullness of fancy, an 
unbounded variety of fiction, an imagination wild and 
terrific as that of Dante or Shakspeare, and an inti- 
mate knowledge of every branch of science and natu- 
ral history, conspire to render this poem perfectly un- 
ique. Scripture narrative, ancient mythology, goth- 
ic superstition, and the miracles of philosophy, are 
drawn in to decorate or elucidate the history or meta- 
morphoses of his plants, and the bold and beautiful. 
petsonifications which every where start forward, 
and with a projection which indicates the hand of ge- 
nius, infuse life and vigour through the work. The 
destruction of the armies of Cambyses and Senache- 
rib, the prosopopeia of the Ague and the Night- 
Mare, ‘the scene of the Medea and her children, and 
the group of wild animals drinking, are, I verily think, 
for strength of imagination, and viyacity and richness 
of colouring, unequalled.” 

Now, in reference to this same work, the North 
American Review in its article on the subject of 
Woodsworth’s poems, hokis the following lan- 
guage 

‘“We think we should choose the penance of 
hairshirt and whipcord, in preference tothat of being 
obliged to toil through such a performance as Dar- 


idolatry has passed away, and it has been succeeded | 


and Haley, and their imitators. But the age of their 


win’s Loves of the plants.” 


This kind of wholesale denunciation appears to us 
equally as remcte from the line of just criticism, as 
the extravagant encomiumof Dr. Drake. The truth 
is, that Darwin and Wordsworth, and the disciples 
of their respective schools, have been borne away by 
}the predominant sentiments of their respective sys- 
tems to opposite points, each very distant from the 
meridian of good taste, which is founded in nature, 
and has been marked out by the great masters of poe- 
sy. At the head ofthese, not to go back to the ages 
of antiquity, nor to come down to the generation of 
living bards, we would place Milton, and Dryden, and 
Pope, and Young, and Thomson, and Akenside, and 
Goldsmith, and Cowper and Burns. 

Every innovation upon the general principles of po- 
etical style which departs widely from the examples 
held forth by these writers, we pronounce a departure 
from the genuine standard of taste. 

That poets of commanding powers may adopt a ge- 
neral style very different from that standard, and at- 
tract much admiration, we admit;—and we hesitate 
not to avow as our opinion that both Darwin and 
Wordsworth belong to this class of writers; but we 
assert as the deliberate conviction of our best judg- 
ment, that whatever desirable reputation their pro- 
ductions may establish for them, will be founded on 
their occasional conformity to the very principles they 


seem not to have regarded as orthodox. 


The Blessings of Friendship, the chief poem inthe 
volume before us, belongs to that class ef productions 
which lie midway between the lofty epopee and the 
humble pastoral; and which admit, occasionally, of 
a near approach to the elevation of the one, or the 
lowliness of the other, and participate pretty equally 
of the characteristics of both didactic and descrip- 
tive verse. 

In its general style and structure the Blessings of 
Friendship bears a closer resemblance to Campbell’s 
Pleasures of Hope, than to any other work; but this 
similitude never runs into plagiarisms, or degenerates 
into servility. The title of the poem sufficiently in- 
dicates its purpose, which we think, the author has, 
generally, very felicitously attained. It may be pro- 
per, however, for us here to remark, that he has given 
to the term frendship the most comprehensive accep- 
tation of which it is susceptible;—and that his illus- 
trations of the inffluencc of the affections which it 
comprises, are commensurately extended. A minute 
specification of these would lead us beyond the 
bounds which we are compelled to prescribe to this 
notice, and seems not at all necessary to the attain- 
ment of our object, which is to set forth the anthor’s 
poetry in its appropriate light, while we contribute 
our feeble aid to vindicate, and to restore to their 
proper influence, on which the superstructure of our 
standard poetry is founded. 


THE FEMALE HEART. 

The female heart may be compared to a garden, 
which, when well cultivated, presents a continued 
succession of fruits and flowers, to regale the soul, 
and delight the eye; but, wben neglected, producing 
a crop of the most noxious weeds; large and flour- 
ishing, because their growth is in proportion to the 
warmth and richness of the soil from which they 
spring. Then let this ground be faithfully cultivat- 
ed; let the mind of the young and lovely female be 
stored with useful knowledge, and the influence of 
women, though undiminished in power, will be like 
“the diamond of the desert,” sparkling and pure, 
whether surrounded by the sands of desolation, for- 
gotten and unknown, or pouring its refreshing streame 


{| through every avenue of the social and moral habit. 
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‘Before her for a lingering year, 


~ All full of life and loveliness 
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ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


A TALE OF TRUTH. 
“What is my being?—Thou hast ceased to be.” 


‘J low’d her! she was beautiful; 

Even ina clime, where all are fair 
As the fresh flowers she lov’d tocull, 

To twine amid her dark brown hair; 
And when she spoke, or when she sang, 
Oh! it was heaven, to hear her tone; 

And my fond heart delighted sprang, 

To hail her as my all—my own!— 
And I have watch’d the rose tints spread 
Her young cheek with their freshest red; 
And I have mark’d her large dark eye 
Glance like a gleam of witchery— 

And heard the light fall of her foot, 

Like the faint music of a lute— 

And thought all glorious as she seem’d, 
More bright, than e’er my heart had dream’d 


Of youth and beauty; thus divine, 
Lovely and loving--She was mine! — 
Marvel ye that I half ador’d 
This bright creation? I have felt, 
That but to hear her lightest word, 
Steal o’er my soul, I would have knelt 


The low tone of her voice to hear! 
I may not paint her every charm; 
I see her now, all softand warm, 


With smile to cheer, and soul to bless; 

Marvel ye that I lov’d her? She 

Was more than life and light to me: 

More is to teli! Gaze on me now,— 

What read ye in this pallid brow? 

What read ye in this aching eye 

But thoughts of withering misery? 

The grave, the grave, 1 saw it close 
O’er lip and eye, o’er cheek and brow! 

The prayer was said, the anthem rose, 
And all I lov’d is nothing now! 


They told me siie was dead—I knew 
That the sad tale was all too true; 
And yet I wept not then. ’Twere vain 


To tell how throbb’d each burning vein; 
To tell of hours of recklessness, 
When I could smile, even at my grief; 
Blest moments of forgetfulness, 
That gave my tortur’d heart relief? 
Yes, yes, she died!—and yet I live 
To think by day, and dream by night 
Of her, whose seraph smile could give 
My soul the deep throb of delight. 
I live, to feel that day by day 
My life’s best moments fleet away, 
In that long, lingering pang, that friezes, 
The broken heart on which it seizes. 
To gaze upon the fairest eyes 
Like summer sun-light warm and glad; 
To gaze on cheeks of freshest dyes; 
They cannot make my saul less sad: 
For she my lov’d one, she hath past 
Even in her spring-time, to the tomb; 
The gentle star, that us’d to cast 
Its ray on me, hath set in gloom! 
She was indeed a lovely gleam 
Of light, upon my destiny, 
But vanish’d now that gentle beam, 
And what are life and love to me!” 


~ 


I listen’d to that heart-sick one; 
And when the bitter tale was done 
I bent to hide my tears: yet he 
Was silent, in his agony! 
And those who saw him, mid the crow’d 
Of fair, glad faces, had not thought, 
That thus his spirit had been bow’d 
And such a work of wo, been wrought, 
To cloud the life of one, whose eye 
Like the first star, in evening’s sky, 
Was flashing free and bright. But when 
1 gaz’d on him in silence then, 


And mark’d that eye, so lustreless, _[shine, 


} turn’d away in heaviness, 

And wish’d his load of griefs were mine; 
So he might pass upon his way 

Like the wild bird, unscath’d and gay!-- 
HENRIQUETA. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1827. 


Rosert D. Hart, No. 169, Broadway, 
New York, will act as our agent in that 
city. 


EARLY LAYS. 
This is a small volume of poems just pub- 
lished in Charlestown,by William G, Simms, jr. 
author of “ Lyrical and other poems.” It com- 
prises a collection of fugitive and unconnected 
pieces, written, the author says, in his minori- 
ty and published under the convictien that their 
merits cannot contribute to his literary fame. 
The modesty of this confession is likely to 
withhold the severest lashes of the critic, but 
we think it argues little for the maturity of 
Mr. Simms’ judgment, that he should give publi- 
city to any production likely to detract from 
his reputation. Theart of poetry has degene- 
rated wonderfully since the days of Pope and 
Goldsmith. It is not the force and purity of 
beautiful sentiments expressed in perspicuous 
and harmonious language that now attracts the 
attention and elicits the commendations of the 
readers of poetry. Overwrought metaphor and 
gaudy colouring, connected with inharmonious 
versification and abstruse conceits, doubly re- 
fined by the imagination of the writer, now 
accepted and applauded too generally by the 
leaders of public taste, and adopted too indis- 
criminately by the general community. It is 
to this cause may be attributed the defects in 
the writings of our native poets. Instead of 
producing that species of meliffluous composi- 
tion which has shed so much lustre on the 
names of Pope and his contemporaries, they } 
have thrown by their own judgments, and 
adopted that best calculated to please the pub- 
lic. It is true that by this method of sacrificing 
their own opinions to the plaudits of the indis- 
criminate, they have acquired an ephemeral re- 
nown, and gathered laurels which may remain 
green perhaps fora whole year. But is this 
vain and worthless aspiration the only object 
of their ambitions? Or have they not a suffi- 
cient dependence upon their own powers of 
judging to counterpoise the influence of feeble 
heads and thoughtless hearts? To whatever 
cause this lamentable state of poesy may beat- 
tributed, we hope there are some still remain- 
ing among our native writers, who will ere long 
endeavour to retrieve the character of our 
country in this particular. There are many 
among those already known to the public, ca- 
pable of performing this desirable duty with 
the utmost success and honour to themselves. 
But tothe Charleston production. We‘have pa- 
tiently perused the effusions contained in this 
volume, but have been unable to discover many 
brilliant testimonials of genius, or a sufficiency 
of poetical merit to entitle their author to an 
elevated standing among modern rhymsters.— 
There is little of originality in the whole col- 
lection, andthe thoughts display less of the 
characteristics of poetry than most of the pro- 
ductions which are disseminated through many 
country newspapers. We speak of this gen- 
tleman’s lucubrations with the knowledge of 
his having before appeared at the bar of public 
opinion, and under the impression that his for- 
mer reception there should have taught him a 
lesson of experience. The only redeeming ar- 


ing over these Early Lays, are entitled, ‘* Sha- 
dows,” “To the Ocean,” and “The Sunny 
Breeze.” These are quite passable and would 
not have dishonoured a work of superior merit 
to that which is before us. The dedication of 
this volume is by far the best written part of it, 
and we would therefore advise Mr. Simms to 


| throw by his pretensions to poetry and com- 


mence as a writer of prose. According to the 


es specimens here exhibited, he might eventu- 


ally become a proficient in the latter; to the 
former however, he has no higher claims than 
have fallen tothe lot of many whose names 
will be lost in the shadowy waves of oblivion. 


The American abridgement of Scott’s Napo- 
leon.—When this abstract from the immense 
work of Scott’s was first announced, we con- 
sidered it unlikely to answer the purpose for 
which it was designed. The details of Napo- 
leon’s life as made by the Baronet, with his ob- 
servations on the causes and progress of the 
French Revolution, seemed so concise and per- 
picuous, that any contraction of them, although 
occupying so much space in the original vo- 
lumes, could not have been made without ma- 
terially injuring the importance of the history. 
An abridgement however was a desideratum 
for two! very important reasons. Persons 
having but little leisure could not be expected 
to devote a sufficiency of time to this work for 
its careful perusal; yet it was actually necessa- 
ry thatevery person having any preténsions to 
taste in literature or acquaintance with histo- 
rical events, should have at least a cursory 
kuowledge of its contents. The high pricealso 
of the large addition of three volumes, was at 
once a sufficient preventative to people in mo- 
derate circumstances enjoying its pages.— 
The abstract therefore comes before the pub- 
lic obviating these difficulties. ‘The work has 
been re-arranged by an American gentleman, 
a citizen of New-York we believe, in a judi- 
cious and tasteful manner. The plan he has 
pursued in making the abstract is thus:—by 
omitting such a portion of the preliminary 
view of the French Revolution as was little 
connected with the life of Napoleon: by 
abridgeing in many instances and excluding in 
ethers, certain unnecessary political disquisi- 
tions: by uniting two and sometimes four chap- 
ters in one, abbreviating their headings, and 
thus compressing them in a smaller space. Of 
the ggneral character of Scott’s work, we have 
ede spoken at some length. These opinions 
were favourable to its style of composition and 
the accuracy of its statements. Many circum- 
stances have since come to light which would 
deteriorate from its pretensions to be a well 
written, liberal or correct history. The French 
critics have been unusually severe with Sir 
Walter, and some of Napoleon’s worshippers on 
this side of the ocean, heve been exceedingly 
wrathful upon the subject. Barry O’Meara has 
published his veto against its sincerity, and 
a French General, it was said, meditated a 
challenge to the Waverly knight. The Globe, 
a literary Review of high standing in Paris, 
uses the following moderate observations in re- 
lation to this production:—*“ Levity and pre- 
cipitancy, ignorance and bad faith, a remem- 
brance of ancient rancour, not one trait of ta- 
lent, a detestable tone and taste, form a correct 
and wretched summary of the Life of Napo- 
leon.” This is wholesale denunciation, the un- 
reasonable passion of criticism, and entitled 
barely to a smile of derision from the sensible 
reader. There is no question but the work 
contains errors—imperfect statements and dis- 
crepancies of style, but is it expected that 
the human intellect could produce aught other- 
wise, even from its most ‘gifted individual.— 
The incongtuities in the composition of this 
production, are as motes in the sun: The eye 
of prejudice may magnify them, but'still it can- 
not but be dazzled by the lustre in which they 


With thoughts of death that dimm’d its|ticles which met our observation whilst Jook- 


losses As tothe author’s being prejudiced in 


favour of his own country, he would be more 
than human to be otherwise, and belie the sen- 
timents he has so nobly avowed on an hundred 
occasions to that effect. A liberal mind will 
forgive the slight inclination to the Jand of his 
nativity and the home of his fathers, which is 
perceptible in the pages of this work. But for 
the French Reviewer to assert that this history 
evinces no talent, isnothingmore nor less than 
sheer fool-hardiness. It is the best work that 
ever has been, or is ever likely to be produced 
upon the subject. Every family should at least 
be in possession of the abridgement. It con- 
tains all of detail and observation which has an 
actual bearing upon Napoleon’s life, and may 
be obtained at a pricc so moderate as to be 
within the circumstances of the humble as wel] 
as the rich. We heartily recommend it to the 
attention of our readers, believing that the 
most of them heve neglected to read the large 
work on account of its magnitude, as well as 
from the circumstance before-mentioned. 


The Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. In 
our last we expressed a commendable opinion 
of the style in which this work comes before the 
public. Of its contents we said little. We 
have since had leisure to examine the subject 
matter which is here exhibited for apprecia- 
tion. The articles which compose the greater 
portion of it are selected and written with an 
eye of classical observation. ‘They display a 
refined taste, and a familiar acquaintance with 
scholastic attainments, but they are not suffi- 
ciently imbued with the spirit of the passing 
times, to acquire a standard popularity for the 
work. We expected that the editor would 
have selected Blackwood as a model, that ma- 
gazine having a greater celebrity than any 
European publication; in this anticipation how- 
ever, we have been mistaken, for instead of 
these pages being interspersed with light essays 
on general literature, or humourous fictions of 
a character to please the larger portion of socie- 
ty, they contain translations from Horace and 
pedantic reviews of his character, which has 
been delineated a thousand times, an hundred 
years ago. We would respectfully recommend 
an alteration in the plan of this publication, 
and we know of no work that might be imjta- 
ted with more profit in this country than the 
one spoken of above. Dr. Snowden has fully 
proved in the number before us, that he jis ca- 
pable of conducting this periodical in such a 
manner as will acquire for it an extensive pa- 
tronage, and we believe that he will perceive 
that a re-arrangement in the plan of its con- 
tents will be necessary to this ultimatum. 


Woodworth's Bucket. This little prodnetion 
which has been highly praised for its natural 
beauty and simplicity, has been a theme for 
two or three editorial paragraphs lately. Mr. 
Southwick of the Literary Cadet took the liber- 
ty of questioning its entire originality, and very 
positively called it one of a hundred parodies 
written upon a popularsong. Mr. Woodworth 
in a letter to the editor of the New York Mirror 
says, the production is exclusively his. For 
ourselves we are perfectly satisfied that it is so, 
and we hope our friend of the “ Cadet will spee- 
dily acknowledge his error in terming this 
bantling a parody! 


Railways. These mediums of inland com- 
merce, are rapidly increasing. The facilities 
they offer in point of usefulness over every 
other mode of communication are abundant. 
They are cheaper than canals, and_attended 
with less difficulty in their execution. One is 
about to be established between Boston and 
Albany, and several others of equal magnitude 
have been projected in various parts of the 
United States. As they increase in number, 
their benefits will be properly appreciated, and 
plans for their erection more promptly adopt- 


ed. The fears of their success have entirely 
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subsided, and their general valuable usefulness 
is now firmly established. Might not a railway 
pe of much service in facilitating this city’s 
communications with the west. Baltimore is 
on the alert at present, and New York is noted 
for the promptness for which schemes connect- 
ed with her own aggrandizement have been 
adopted. Something of importance must be 
done by our legislature towards the furtherance 
of internal improvement during the forthcom- 
ing session, and we respectfully solicit their 
attention to the erection of a railway. 


THEATRICAL. 


The French company closed their enter- 
tainment# in this city on Saturday evening 
last. The brief season for which they ap- 
peared for the first time before a Philadelphia 
audience, has been one of much profit and 
houour to them, and general satisfaction and 
pleasure to-our citizens. The style of con- 
ducting their pieces, which is so accurate and 
uniform, has been universally applauded, and 
none who have witnessed their representation, 
have failed to contribute their meed of ap- 
plause. It is the intention of the corps to 
make this city their residence next summer. 
We hope that such a determination may be 
attended with success. 

At the Walnut street theatre on Saturday 
evening Miss Stanard and Mr. Hallam took 
their benefit. The house was well filled, and 
the evening’s entertainments were entitled to 
much commendation. Mr. Cooper has been 
engaged at this house for a few nights previous 
to his embarking for Europe. He personated 
Virginius on Monday evening, with his usual 
admirable andj extraordinary success. We 
never witnessed a better representation of that 
difficult character. The part of Virginia by 
Mrs. Cowell, was well sustained. It is in 
such characters that the refined and elevated 
powers of this excellent actress are made most 
palpable. 

Mr. Wemyss with a valuable accession 
to the Chesnut street company arrived on 
Thursday last in the Montezuema. This ad- 
dition to Mr. Warren’s establishment cannot 
fail to render his theatre one of the most at- 
tractive in America. They commence opera- 
tionson Monday evening next, when an in- 
‘cresting list of performances will be brought 
in requisition. 

Goethe’s new drama of Faustus was brought 
out at the Park theatre last week. Mrs. 
Knight appeared init as Adine. The piece 
succeeded tolerably well. 

Pe esterday evening the Signorina Garcia 
‘Wok a benefit and made her last appear- 
ance in this country, at the Bowery theatre. 
The French dancers continue under an en- 
gagement at this house. 

_ Mr. Hewlett the coloured tragedian, gave 
‘mitations of celebrated characters at the Mi- 
litary Hall, N. Y. on the 20th instant. 


Biterarp Notices. 


The Atlantic Souvenir, by Messrs. Carey, 
Lea & Carey, has appeared. It is splendidly 
embellished, and its contents are superior in 
point of interest and value to any of the preced- 
‘ng volumes. We shall take an early oppor- 


‘unity of speaking more ‘eularl 
deautiful mating more particularly of this 


The Buecaneers, a romance of ourown coun- 
Ba cays, has been received in 
‘his city, and ma inei 
sellece:™ y be had of the prineipal book 

Heber’s Hymns. A neat edition of hymns 


written by the late Lord Bishop of Calcutta 
has been put to press by Mr. Littell. 


Washington Irving Esq. has fini 
ast volume ef Columbus’ Lis eat 
‘t to London and this city for publication. 
respecting the Tremont thea- 
ze Address, continues to be agi 
‘auch interest in New-England. 


The Lyceum for October, is published. 


The October number of the Journal of Ed- 
tation is received. Among its contents are se- 


‘of several hnndred dollars were distributed. 


veral valuable articles on the subject of educa- 
tion, which contain much useful information 
relative to the interests of that important 
branch of acquirements. 


We have received the first number of a new 
paper, published at Albany, and called “Signs 
ofthe Times.” It will advocate General Jack- 
son for the Presidenny, and is conducted with 
ability. 

‘*The Democratic Enquirer,” is the title of 
another new journal, which has been com- 
menced in Bedford, Pa. The number before 
us has a good appearance, and is another testi- 
ay of the rapid progress of improvement in 
mind and character throughout the country. 


An Italian Physician has announced his in-. 
tention of publishing by subscription, a work 
on “ The Science of the Pulse,” in two volumes 

A weekly a is proposed to be published 
at Buffalo, New York, entitled ** The Western 
Adventurer.” 


= 
SUMMARY. 


One of the greatest curiosities of the day is 
now exhibititg at the sign of the Sorrel Horse, 
No. 39, north Second street. It is an ox, pro- 
bably the largest in the world. He is 7 years 
old, and weighs 4000 lbs. 


A meeting of the Bostonians was held at the 
Exchange Coffee House, on Wednesday even- 
ing last, for the purpose of taking into conside- 
ration the propriety of having the duties in- 
creased on imported woollens. A committee 
was appointed to draft a petition to Congress. 

Abduction. A sespectable individu 1 nam- 
ed Addison Ellting, suddenly disappeared from 
his home in the neighbourhood of the narrows 
of Lackawaxen. He was horridly maltreated, 
fed on bread and water for twenty-three days, 
and robbed of fifty dollars. Mr. Eliting is said 
ip be connected in some way with the Morgan 
affair. 


A cattle show and annual fair was held at 
Brighton on Wednesday last. Many exquisite 
specimens of domestic manufactures were ex- 
hibited, and premiums amounting to upwards 


Among other articles of domestic usefulness 
presented, was a patch work bed quilt, con- 
taining nine thousand equal sewed pieces of 
various colours and figures, tastefully arranged. 

The Charleston Board of Health report 20 


deaths for the week ending 7th October, four of 
which were by yellow fever. 


A stranger lately arrived at the village of 
New Hartford. He paid the landlord for his 
lodgings and went to bed. In the morning he 
was missed. A villager saw a man about mid- 
night on the common, with no apparel but a 
shirt and pantaloons, but suspecting nothing 
he did not watch him. Ina day or two, the 
bedy of the man was found ina pond. His 
name and residence could not be ascertained. 

The ‘Maryland Chemical’’ establishment 
has been considerably damaged by fire. 

A vessel will be despatched for Liberia, from 
Baltimore, on the Ist of November next. 

Consecration._-Cedar Grove Meeting house, 
in Earl township, Lancaser county, will be con- 
secrated to the worship of Almighty God, on 
Sunday, the 4th of November next. 


The inhabitants of Rensalaer Co. have been 
astonished by an apple weighing eighteen 
ounces and a half, magnum matum! 

A perpetual motion machine at Springfield 
has stopped! This is, we presume, the poetry of 
motion. 

D. Krause, Esq. has withdrawn from the es- 
tablishment of the Harrisburg Intelligencer.— 
The paper will hereafter be conducted by Mr. 
Cameron, the late senior partner. 


The Betsey Ransom has taken the e at 
the Baltimore Races. 


The Board of Health at Savannah, reported 
no new case of fever, bearing marks of malig- 
nancy, on the 10th inst. and that fevers gene- 
rally were receiving a milder type. 

The Mobile Board of Health say, (Sept. 26,) 
“‘they must now perform the painful duty of 
announcing the existence of yellow fever in 
that city.” 

New Post Office.—A new post office has re- 
cently been established in the south-west part 
of the town of Leicester, Livingston county, un- 
der the name of Gibsonville post office. Isaac 
Halstead, Esq. is appointed post master. 


Joseph the 2d of Germany.—The present 


his talent at making sealing wax. His prede™ 
cessor, Joseph, wasa different character; man- 
ly, upright and high-minded. 

Perfection of Punning.—A celebrated living 
author lately observed, he rarely made a pun 
‘* but when I do,” said he, ‘*I am very prou 
of it, for it is always the worst that ever was 
made, and, therefore, excellent.—The other 
day,” he continued, “a lady spoke to me 
about Mr.——’s gallery of pictures, and ree 
marked that she should very much like to get 
an introduction to see them. ‘ Well,” said 
I, “he is my friend, and you shall go and pick 
his pocket.” ‘Pick his pocket,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ why?” ,“* Why,” said I, “‘ because 
he has pict4zres,” . 

We regret to learn that Transylvania Uni- 
versity, (with the exception of the Medical 
Department, ) is still in a most depressed con- 
dition. The institution, we apprehend, will 
have to be re-organized before it will be again 
liberally patronized by the public. It must 
be taken out of the hands of the faction who 
now controul it or public confidence will 
never be restored. 


The Lafayette Academy is said to have been 

literally abandoned, in consequence of the 
improper conduct of its head, Col. Dunham. 
Louisville, Ky, pap, 
_ It has been decided recently in the Marine 
Court of New York, that the harbor master is 
the sole judge whether a vessel is actually dis- 
charging her cargo, or whether she requires to 
be immediately accommodated with a birth.— 
A verdict was found against the master ofa 
brig, for keeping a birth contrary to the orders 
of the harbor master. 


The New. Jersey Legislature convene next 
Wednesday. 


South America.—The National Gazette says, 
that the contents of the Guayaquil Patriota 
down tothe end of June last, indicate much 
confusion in that quarter: but the details are 
uninteresting. From Extracts from Buenos 
Ayrean papers, copied in the same paper, it 
appears that the new President of the Argen- 
tine Repubiic, Dr, Vincente Lopez, is very 
highly esteemed by his fellow-citizens: but from 
the pacific character he has always manifested, 
it is said that no exact opinion can be yet form- 
ed, of his qualifications for the arduous office, 
to which he has been called by a vote nearly 
unanimous. A Buenos Ayrean paper of the 
14th July, says—‘*An example perhaps, has 
never before occurred, of the highest office in 
the state being united in any person, with the 


more lasting honor of his being the most popular | _ 


poet of his country.” The doctor is the author 
of the favorite song called the “ National An- 
them,” Ord, mortales, el grito Sagrado. 

** Much jealousy and discontent appears to 
have continued among the provinces of the 
Porte. They have hesitated to resign any part 
of their separate sovereignty, and cling with 
the greatest tenacity to immunities incompati- 
ble with a solid federal union. 

‘Since the commencement of the present 
war between Brazil and Buenos Ayres, twen- 
ty-three privateers have sailed from the ports 
of the Republic, ana one hundred and se- 
venty-nine vessels of all descriptions have been 
captured from the Brazilians. It is supposed 
that one thousand seamen are engaged in pri- 
vateering in the Republican service. 

‘“ There is an Italian opera at Buenos Ayres 
which attracts all the world of fashion. 


here is something very pretty, and, at the 
same time very interesting in the stanzas by Mr. 
Henry Neele, which will be found below. 


‘* Oh! pale is that cheek, 
Where the rose flourished brightly, 
And cold is that heart, 
Which beat warmly and lightly: 
And that lip IThaveclungto, . 
The loathsome newt presses: 
And the cold earth-worm strays 
*Mid those dark flowing tresses. 
Yes, the earthgworfh’s the lover 
That twines fourfd thee now; 
The rank grass waves over 
That heav’n beaming brow: 
_ The night-wind is sighing 
Its dirge o’er thy head; 
And the screech-ow] replying, 
In shrieks for the dead. 


Yet thy soft image never 


This wreath I am braiding 
To deck thy grave stone. 

Oh! would it were shedding 
Its leaves o’er my Own. 


Poetry.—As for poetry, there are..but two 
kinds of it that are worth reading;—the ver 
good and the very bad;—the one to be admired 
and the other to be laughed at;—and as for 
your middling poetry—who reads it, and what 
18 it good for? It is like a diluted cordial, redu- 
ced toa state of absolute tameness—vapid, stale 
“‘ flat and unprofitable.”— Lit. Cadet. 


Preserving Stones and Kernels of Fruit. 

Preserve in damp earth or sand, the stones 
of the various kinds of fruit you intend to sow 
for stocks. Pear and Quince kernels may be 
preserved in dry sand. To provide apple 
seed, procure as much fresh pomace as may 
be necessary, wash the seed clean, and dry it 
well on cloths, secured from wet, afterwards 
oy it by, in bags or bottles, well corked an« 
abelled. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The publication of “The Conspiracy,” an 
original tale, by Chesterfield, will be commen- 
ced in our next. We owe its author our ac- 
knowledgments for the excellent literary se- 
lections he has sent us. 

“Turkish Eclogues, No. V.” by.C. X. C. 
is received. It contains much to admire, and 
is not inferior in merit to its predecessors. 

‘‘ Neptune,” we are sorry to decline. 

Wamba,” is not altogether witless,” 
but must have patience. ik 
is not forgotten. Emilius,” 
had better turn his thoughts to some more 
favourable goddesses than the Nine. “ Win- 
ter,” fis a failure, and “Stanzas,” by X. X. 
cannot appear. 

‘‘ Thoughts upon Infidelity,” is a well writ- 
ten article, but contains some allusions to sec- 
tional creeds, which of course render it inad- 
missible. 

“ Henriqueta,” is welcome. We have sel- 
dom been so pleased with the early contribu- 
tions of a correspondent as with hers. With 
care she will become an excellent writer. 
Shall we hear from her again? —“‘ Ernestine,” 
and ‘* Amelia,” are received. 


MARRIAGES. 
At Philadelphla, on the 18th inst, by the Rev. 
James Patterson, Miss Rachel Miller to Mr. 
Jonathan Engles, both of Chester County. 
In Williamsport, on the 10th inst. by the 
Rev. Henry Denhart, Mr. James P. Bull ,Edi- 
tor of the Bradford Settler, to Miss Ann, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Joseph J. Wallis; of that place. 
By the same, the 4th inst. Mr. Israel Bailey, 
to Miss Blizabeth Green, both of that borough. 
In Bellefonte, on the 18th inst. by the Rev. 
George I. Miles, Mr. Jesse E. Gillespy to Miss 
Nancy M’Clelland, both of that borough. 
In Cannonsburgh, Pa. onthe 4th inst. by. 
the Rev. John Grahanr, Mr, Jacob Coon, to 
Miss Mary, daughter of Andrew Munro, Esq. 
Post Master. 
On the 18th inst. at Friends’ meeting house 
ontMulberry street, Thomas C. Garrett, to 
Frances Biddle, all of this city. 


DEATHS. 

In Lycoming eoatiatp, on the 11th inst. Mr. 
James Bennett, son of George Bennett of said 
township, aged 2] years. 

On the 17th inst. the Hon. Jacob Bucher, 


‘Esq. Associate Judge in Dauphin county, aged 


years. 
in Postsville, on the 13th inst. Mr. Mordecai 


Lewis, of the firm of M. Lewis & Co. in the 
25th year of his age. ; 

On the 18th inst. Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, wi- 
dow of Henry Smith, in the 66th year of her 
age. 
“On Friday morning, in the 29th year of his 
e, Mr. Isaac Cress. 

On the 14th inst. at the residence of judge 
Batson, in Lewis Delaware, Mrs. Hester Moore, 
relict of Jacob Moore, in the 85th year of her 


eon Saturday, Mr. James Tearney, in the 22d 
year of his age. 


On Saturday morning, Samuel Lane, aged 29 
ears 


For thee my heart ever 


Emperor Francis, is chiefly distinguished fos 


My bosom forsakes; ; 
Shall beat till it breaks. j 


Eighty-three deaths in the City and Liberties 


of Philadelphia, from the 13th to the 20th of 
October. 
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LADINS’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. } 
SELF-POSSESSION. 


‘‘ Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics approach not—friends we need not fear.” 


There is no faculty of the mind whichis of more ac- 
tual and decided service to its possessor, through life; 
or the want of which is more severely felt, and more 
frequently deplored, than that habitual self-possession 
which consists in the instant adaptation of all the 
thoughts, feelings, and energies, to the exigences of 
the present moment, however unexpected, or over- 
powering they may at first appear. The attainment 
of this power, (for it is entirely an acquired faculty,) 
is by no means easy in any case: But to a mind en- 
cowed with quick passions, and warm sensibilities, it 
is extremely difficult, sometimes utterly impossible;— 
for it pre-supposes an absolute controul over the feel- 
ings and passions, attainable by few, and amounting, 
in some cases, almost to apathy. Nor is it merely ne- 
cessary that the mind should be in complete subjec- 
tion; every feature, nay, even the tones and infiections 
of the voice should be reduced to general and unquali- 
tied dependence upon the will. The lip must not qui- 
ver, nor the voice falter, or the sudden start of sur- 
prise or apprehension, betray the emotion within.— 
Those who would acquire self-possession, must ha- 
bituate themselves to that restraint upon their feelings 
aud sentiments, which may effectually conceal them 
from those who would take advantage of their expo- 
sure to injure or betray. By self-possession, I do not, 
however, mean that artful concealment of the senti- 
ments and intentions, which becomes so powerful an 
instrument of unworthy triumph in the hands of the 
wicked and designing part of mankind, over their 
more artless and unsuspecting victims.—The quality. 
to which I here alude, is that quick command of feel- 
ing and transition of thought, that power of compre- 
hending at one glance, andin every point of view, the 
situation in which we are placed, and of determining 
instantly what mode of action we ought to pursue, 
and the most eligible means by which to arrive at it, 


and of summoning all our faculties, all our powers of 


reasoning and argument, in short, of rallying all the 
forces which nature and education have given us, to 
assist us in the pursuit. The want of this quality is 
often the source of much mortification and sorrow: 
niany @N unjust aspersion and malicious insinuation, 
has remained uncontroverted, while its suffering ob- 
ject is the victim of calumny or distrust, whilst the 
possession of self-command would have enabled him 
to rise superior to the shafts of envy, and to pursue 
his steady course unharmed by the withering tongue 
of detraction, and even the force of circumstances. 
He who betrays his feelings to every casual ob- 
server, is the mark for malignant satire, his foibles are 
converted into crimes, and even the best impulses of 
nature distorted into errors—his diffidence, his sen- 
sitiveness, and distrust of himself, are so many wea- 
pons in the hands of his enemies, and he seldom re- 
Ceives credit for the very virtues which ought to ren- 
der him beloved. If all mankind were upright and 
benevolent, there would be less reason to wish for the 
power of self-possession; but in the present state of 
society it is not only desirable, but almost indispensi- 
ble to owr welfare. H. M. 


THE BRIDAL MORN. 
‘« Emma, do you not hear the hour striking, and yet 
you are loitering here—who would fancy this to be 
your wedding-day?” 


_ Emma raised her blue eyes, with al gpk of gen tle 
reproach, she replied— 


to-day?” 

Caroline placed her white hand on the lips of the 
pale bride, and shook her head with a half-serious, 
half-playful smile. 

“T see, I see, of what you are thinking,” cried Em- 
ma, “and I know it is too late. I know well, that, 
long ere now, Harry has learned to hate me.” 

“Itis not of Harry we ought now to speak,” said 
Caroline; “ the bride of Lord Montressor should have 
other thoughts.” 

Emma’s fair brow became flushed as she listened 
to this reprooffrom the gentle Caroline. Never be- 
fore had her friend spoken to her in anger; and she 
felt how wrong she must have been ere Caroline could 
thus have spoken. 

These two young and lovely women were cousins. 
In their infancy they had been left orphans, aud were, 
by their dying parents, committed to the care of the 
same guardian. Caroline Ormsby was some years 
Emma’s senior, and was of a serious, reflecting dis- 
position. Her beauty partook of her character. She 
was very pale; but the transparent fairness of her skin 
rendered the want of bloom scarcely a defect. Her 
dark hair was braided in shining folds over her high 
and unruffled forehead; and her eyes were generally 
cast downwards; thus allowing their long lashes to 
contrast their ebon tints with the pure snow on which 
they rested. Her cousin Emma was now in her 
twentieth year, and was the gayest and most bewitch- 
ing of earth’s creatures. To resist her fascinations 
was impossible. Her very laughter was enchant- 


| ment, it was so full of the heart’s mirth—and her blue 


eyes—who could withstand their brightness? No one 
could say whether her cheek were blooming, so vary- 
ing were the tints that coloured it; and often the 
pearly whiteness of her neck was hidden by the re- 
dundance of her rich, fair curls. Her temper was 
the sweetest—her heart was the warmest that ever 
beat. Yetshe had been her gufrdian’s pet, and even 
in infancy every little whim had been indulged, and 
every fancy yielded to;.and had not Caroline Orms- 
by’s influence been.powerful with her volatile cousin, 
the young beauty’s caprices would have been end- 
less. 

At the commencement of this little narrative we 
found the two cousins seated together, on Emma’s 
bridal morning; and never was there a more misera- 
ble bride, the cause of this the following conversation 
will develope. 

Emma had, for some time after Caroline had spo- 
ken, rested her beautiful head upon her folded hands, 
with a silence very unusual to her; then, tossing back 
the abundance of her fair curls, she said— . 

“ Cary, dear, you may dress me if you will;” and 
she held up her red lip for her friend’s kiss. 

“ One moment,” answered Caroline, “ one moment 
you must listen to me.” 

There was something singular in Miss Ormsby’s 
manner—a struggle, as though she laboured under 
the weight of some untold feeling. Her hand was 
pressed upon her brow—ber cheek was flushed—and 
Emma gazed upon her, fearing to be told she knew 
not what. At last Caroline said— : 

‘Buty, moment since, Emma,I reproached you for 
talking®f@r. Tresham, and yet it is of him I am 
now about to speak. You remember that night—nay 
start not up so, for you must hear me, Emma. I must, 
for once, remind you of that night, when, in your 
groundless jealousy, you banished Harry from your 
sight. On that night, his friend, Montressor, was sit- 
ting with me, when Harry rushed into the drawing- 
room with the phrenzy of a madman. Lord Mon- 
tressor heard the whole history of yqur quarrel, for 


«“ And is it Caroline Ormsby who can jest with me | 


Harry was in a state bordering on delirium, and was 
heedless by whom he might be heard.” 
Emma shuddered. 


+ =“ T need not tell you,” continued Caroline, “* of my 
surprise, when, in a few days after this, you wrote to 
me, that, convinced of Harry’s unworthiness, you had 
consented to become Lord Montressor’s wife. Of 
that I need not speak; for, as you have said, it is in- 
deed too late. I felt even then it was so, and I was 
silent, but I obeyed your wishes, and hastened to 
town. I found you still buoyed up by your resent- 
ment; but I saw, under the mask of gaiety, that you 
were wretched, most wretched, and I entregted you 
then, ere I knew that Tresham had never been un- 
faithful—Even then I entreated you to pause. Again, 
you said it was too late. Then Harry’s letter came, 
and he was justified. Once more I entreated—I beg- 
ged of you never to become Lord Montressor’s wife: 
You would not hear me, Emma; you were wretched, 
yet you would not hear me; andnow, Emma, upon 
my knees—even at this last hour, do I pray of you to 
stop!” 

Emma raised the kneeling Caroline, while she ut- 
teredin a deeply agitated tone— 

** No! no! I must go on—stop at the very altar! No, 
Caroline, I dare not!” 

Miss Ormsby looked compassionately at the erring 
girl, and ejaculated— 

** Oh, if I might but tell her!” 

Then checking herself, she said— 

*¢ About an hour ago, Lord Montressor came to me, 
and told me that he had never believed that you had 
forgotten your love for Harry Tresham; and that to 
be convinced there was no feeling yet between you, 
he had requested Harry to be present at the ceremo- 
ny. Ah, Emma! your cheek is blanched—you will 
listen to me now?” 

And Caroline’s tall figure became loftier in its gran- 
deur, as she added— 

“And hear me, Emma; hear me as though my 
words were those of prophecy. Open your whole 
soul to Lord Montressor—confess to him your feel- 
ings, while they may yet be felt without crime; tell 
him, even now tell him, that you dare not become 
his wife!” | 

While Caroline continued to speak, Emma’s face 
was hidden in her folded hands. When she looked 
up, she was very pale, but calm. 

‘“*T know,” she said, “ I have done wrong to Harr 
Tresham; would you also have me do injury to Lord 
Montressor? No, Caroline, I will become Lord Mon- 
tressor’s wife; even in presence of Harry will I do 
this; and, when I forget the vows I shall then plight, 
may heaven forget me!” 

Caroline looked with wonder on her friend: her 
Hebe beauty—her sweet smile remained; and yet it 
seemed as though m one brief moment, the thoughts 
of years had been present to her, so quietly did she 
speak, and yet so firm was she to her purpose. 

In silence were performed the duties of the toilette 
—in silence were adjusted the white garments—the 
wreath of orange-flower—the bridal veil, scarcely 
whiter than the pale cheek it shaded. 

Then Emma knelt down, and prayed long and fer- 
vently. When she rose there was not a trace of 
emotion to be discovered in her colourless face. She 
looked like some beautiful but lifeless thing. Her 
guardian’s step Was heard—tnen his voice, request: 
ing admittance. With a calm smile Emma placed 
her arm within his, and they descended to the draw” 
ing-room. Already the wedding guests were ther? 
—and Lord Montressor moved forward to mee: }* 
bride. His form was noble, though it no longer 


owned the pride of youth. There was not a furrow 
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on his serene brow; and his eyes shore with all the 


placid light which had beamed in them in his young 
days; but gray was slightly mingling with the dark 
hair that fell in rich waves upon his forehead, and 
seemed to say he was scarcely a fitting husband for 
the girlish Emma. Hesmiled gently upon her, but 
that smile spoke not of love: it had more in it of com- 
passion. 

At a distant. window of the apartment, almost con- 
cealed from sigh, stood Harry Tresham. He wears 
not the look of one about to lose ‘‘ the lady of his 
love;” his eyes are sparkling; and there is an arch 
happy smile upon his proud lip: the gallant soldier 
looks as though he were going to win, and not to lose 
a bride. | 

And Lord Montressor—where is he? He is at 
Tresham’s side—he is leading the youth into the 
midst of the wondering circle—he places Emma in 
the young man’s arms—he crosses the apartment; 
and, witha glad smile, clasps Caroline Ormbsby’s 
fair hand, and she raises her dark eyes with a glow- 
ing yet tearful glance. The ceremony proceeds— 
the two weddings are over—and the guests are gone. 

Some weeks after, the two fair brides were sitting 
in Lady Montressor’s drawing-room. 

‘‘Well,” said the young countess, “I almost won- 
der how I could have teased you so, my poor Emma. 
It was indeed a sad task that they imposed on me; 
and once when I looked upon your poor pale face, I 
had nearly told you all; but then I hoped my entreat- 
ies would prevail, and that you would even ther draw 
back ; for I feared as much the effects of the surprise 
upon you—but Montressor said, a happy surprise 
could never harm you; and he taught mé to think, 
too, that you needed some little schooling. Harry, 
too, said it was the only chance he had to win 
you! and that you were a little shrew that needed 
taming.” 

‘¢ And, indeed,” answered the smiling Emma, “had 
you not schooled me as you did, I verily believe I 
never should have been Harry Tresham’s wife—I was 
so full of fancies—so, I forgive you all—all but Har- 
ry; it was too bad of him to enter into such a league 
against me. But how slily you carried on your 
courtship, Cary! There was I, pouring into your 
ear all my love and folly, doubts, and fears; and all; 
and you shaking your wise head so demurely. But 
—now don’t put up your lip, Cary—my wonder is, 
how you ever came to fall in Jove with: Lord 
Montressor ; handsome though he be, he is so”— 

“Qld,” interrupted Caroline, smiling; and as she 

spoke, she turned her eye upon her husband, with a 
glance of happy love, which showed that to her no 
charm was wanting. | | 

The two husbands approached the sofa n which 
the cousins sat; and as captain Tresham threw him- 
selfon alow ottoman at the feet of his young bride 

Lord Montressor said, with an arch smile— ~ 

“ Well, Emma, are we yet pardoned for the lesson 

we taught you on your wedding-day?” 
HOURS OF COURTSHIP. 


A gentleman, in table talk, remarked that a person 
looking forja companion qualified to peform the du- 
ties of the household, should make his visits in the 
morning, instead of the evening. By making his 
calls in that part of the day he would soon discover 
whether she has acquired that highly necessary and 
salutary habit of early rising. He would have an op- 
Portunity to ascertain her capability of adjusting and 
regulating the’ departments of the house as far as de- 
pended on her—with what despatch the bisiness 


was performed—what degree of personal charms she 
possessed independent of those derived from -the 
choisest selections of the wardrobe, and from hours 
spent at the toilet. ; 

On a little reflecton, it does seem that fashion and 
custom, in this instance as in many others, had re- 
versed the natural order. The object the gentlemen 
have in their visits, is, to discover the amiable traits 
in the character, those sterling virtues which are so 
necessary for the uninterrupted enjoyment of the 
married life, and the correctness oftheir views of 
the various duties devolving upon them particularly 
of the married life. But on account of the persona] 
charms, heightened by the elegance of dress, and by 
all the borrowed beauty froman afternoon’s labour 
at the toilet, the heart is captivated, and thus the 
attention is withdrawn from an investigation into 
mental and moral exellencies, and wholly engrossed 
by the personal attractions of the lovely one. The 
consequences of this, is, that the bliss of the married 
life is often marred, and that 


“Hearts to lately mingled seem 
Like broken clouds, or like the stream 
That smiling left the mountain’s brow, 
_As tho’ its waters ne’er could sever, 
Yet ere it reach the plain below, ~ 
“ Breaks into floods that part forever. 


In fine, we-can but approve of the substitution of 
early morning visits, instead of late evening ones, as 
calculated to promote the good of society, and coun- 
teract that custom among the fashionables, of turning 
night into day, and day into night.—W. York Far- 
mer. 

MATRIMONY. 

Gentle reader, were you ever in love? Don’t 
stare—weareinearnest. Ifyou were not, you know 
but little of the hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, | 
perplexities, anxieties, rapture and bliss of this life. 
First your fall in love with, most generally a young 
‘lady who to your taste, is “‘perfection’s self,” with 
grace in every limb and feature, flowing ringlets, 
sparkling eyes, polished forehead, ivory teeth, coral 
lips, dimpled chin, and a thousand other natural 
beauties that “ flesh is heir to” and if, by chance, she 
adds to these beauties, another of a more weighty 
character, which most of flesh is not ‘heir to,” (7. e.) 
heavy purse—so much the better; but your fears are| 
excited, that the fair object of your affections may 
be pre-engaged, or will reject your addresses; the 
uncertainty is thorns to your peace—you fidget and 
sigh, and pine, and lose your appetite, and “sweat 
and groan under a weary life,” when you might 
your own quietus make with a bare priest and licence. 
This is a most pitiable state of existance. However, 
in due course of time you “ screw your courage to 
the sticking place,” and, after many “tender glances” 
and inexpressible die-away’s you venture to “pop the 
question.” —The lady, of course, “ with modest look 
and"downcast eyes” hesitates—during which time 
you find yourself kneeling at her feet, with your eyes 
overflowing with tenderness, and your mouth and 
ears wide open, ready to hear and swallow the first 
sounds of that answer upon which you think your 
future happiness or misery depends. At length it 
comes—the lady, with great condescension on her 


er painful)—in acents scarcely audible, mutters— ] 
Y-E-S. What a change you experience—from one 
of the most miserable fellows alive, you become the 
happiest being in existance—your fears vanish, appe- 
tite returns, and every thing goes on “just to your 
mind”—at present. 


your whole train of thoughts are changed—rural 
walks, groves, turtle doves, cupid’s darts, family fire- 
side. and the fond anticipation of when the little 
beauties (one’s children are always beauties, the 
taste of other people tothe contrary notwithstanding) 
shall lisp Papa, Mamma, now solely occupied your 
mind—to wander on the banks of'a favourite stream, 
or to recline in a bower beside the fair enchantress 
of your heart is intoxicating delight.” 

Now comes “the consummation devoutly to be 
wished,” matrimony with all its sympathy of soul and 
devotedness of affections. We are ourselves unmar- 
ried, and therefore will not attempt to paint a scene 
which we have never enjoyed. Yet we are convince- 
ed, from the experience of others, that if there is ter- 
restrial happiness, it is only to be found where one 
soul is united to another in unchangable bonds of fi- 
delity and affection. 

VARIETY. 


Away with sameness—let us gaily range, 
’ Where novelties delight at every change; 

For innocent variety bestows 

The sweetest salvo for terrestial woes. 


Those orators who give us much noise and many 
words, but little argument and less wit, and who are 
most loud when they are least lucid, should take a les- 
son from the great volume of Nature; she often gives 
us the lightning even without the thunder, but never 
the thunder without the lightning. 


A tyrant is but like a king upon a stage, a man in a 
visor, and acting the part of a king in a play, he is not 
really a king.— Milton. 


The miser delights in his gold, 
And he toils after heap upon heap, 
Till the change of his countenance comes---and behold! 
He hath sown what another shall reap. 
Yea, the king hath no boon from his birth, 
To ensure a less perishing span; . 
For the prince in his pomp is but dust of the earth, 
And his days are the days of a man. 
So we treasure our toils till they glad 
Fhe dull sluggard that comes irour room: 
And we reign till the rulers of empire are laid 
Where the sceptre that levels distinction 1s swayed, 
And their destinies sound like a voice from the dead, 
That we are all on the march to the tomb. 


Judicial Anecdote.—At a trial in the Snpreme Court 
in Massachusetts. when a perplexing case had been 
obstinately argued, and unnecessarily protracted, the 
Chief Justice said to the associate on his left hand, 
‘Brother Paine, F wish you would charge the Jury 1n 
this ease, for I feel that I am prejudiced against one of 
the parties’ ‘And I,’ replied Judge Paine, ‘am in 
the same situation.’--* Then, if you please, Iam just 
the man,’ said the late Judge ‘Thatcher, ‘ for I am pre- 
judiced against both.’ 


FRAGMENT. 


 Hope’s faintest hue now faded---gone, 
A weary lot is thine, - 
To weep in silence, sad and lone--- 
Oh! aching heart of mine. 


' Better to break at once away, 
Than daily thus to pine, 
And watch each ebbing vein’s decay--- 
Oh! stubborn heart of mine. 


Ah! no; amid this all of ill, 
Oné joy I'd not resign; 
Still let me live, to Jove him still--- 
Oh! foolish heart of mine. 


part, (perceiving that your position is becoming rath- nt —_- 


z Corruption is like a ball of snow, when once set a 
rollingjit must increase. It gives momentum to the 
activity of the knave, but it chills the honest man, and 


ruption attracts, it also retains; for it is easier not to fall, 
than only to fall once, and not to yield a single inch, 
than having yielded, to regain it. | 


Now comes the halcyon days of courtship—Oh!|I* no man ever offended his own conscience, but first 


| the joys, the bliss, of never-to-be-forgotten hours 


or last it was revenged on him for it.—Southey. 
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makes him almost weary of his calling: and all that cor- , 
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[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


ORIENTAL PASTORALS. 
No. I. 
ZAIDEE, HAFIZ, AND BENARAN. 


“‘ The gentle Zaidee, Mirzas’ lovely child, 

Fair as the cygnet, as the turtle mild; 

Pride of the maids that dance on Persian meads, 
Theme of the swains who trill their sylvan reeds, 
Child of the rosy lip and laughing voice, 

Whose slightest word would make the heart rejoice, 
Whose brow till now ne’er wore the cypress leaf, 
Oh! why does she dissolve her soul in grief?” 


Thus piped a shepherd swain, whose lofty height, 
Proclaiti’d the youth no time-contracted wight; 
And thus the maid, with trembling voice, confest 
The cause of sorrow aching o’er her breast:— 
Zaidee— 
‘Oh! who that saw my glossy neck’d gazelle, 
The coal black ringlets that around it fell, 
The pliant gracefulness of every limb, 
The eyes whose light no misty clouds could dim, 
Whose muteness ’spoke what words could not reveal, 
Whose every glance could teach the heart to feel; 
Oh! who, my kinsman, that has seen my pet, 
So wild and beautiful, could e’er forget 
A creature framed by Heaven to teach mankind 
How fond and faithful things devoid of mind.” 
Benaran— 
‘‘ My gentle cousin, twine those raven locks 
Around that brow which snow-flake beauty mocks, 
And let one smile dispel that glist’ning pearl 
That hangs upon thy rosy cheek, my girl, 
For oh! if thou should yield thy heart to woe, 
What bitter pangs must Hafiz’ bosom know; 
He seeks thy timid: pet from hill to plain, 
His warbling reed thou canst not hear again, 
Till in despite of toil and dangers way, 
‘Thy young gazelle shall sportive round thee play. 
But, my sweet cousin, dost thou heave no sigh, 
Falls there no tear from that cerulean eye, 
Which with white lid, and long and shadowy lash,— 
Despite of tears at times will proudly flash, 
Falls there no pearl, no dew-lit pearl, for him, 
Whose own bright eyes perchance in death are dim, 
For him, the high-soul’d Hafiz’ noblest youth 
Of all who trill their sylvan reeds to truth, 
W hose footsteps now, perchance, are on some steep, 
Where cold destruction clasps the forms who leap,— 
Say, gentle Zaidee, canst thou heave no sigh 
For him who seeks to wed thee or to die?” 
*‘ Cease, cease, my kinsman, ‘tis for him I weep, 
Three nights iu vain I’ve sought my cot for sleep, 
In vain I strive to watch my reckless fold, 
My heart is bursting whilst my hopes are cold! 
Oh, silly girl, to ask for proofs of love, 
When music sung such dreams as honour wove, 
When every look and act conspired to tell 
The sacred gush my bosom feels too well! 
Would thou wert here, my Hafiz, would thy heart 
Could know how deeply Zaidee’s own can smart, 

- Could know how much her kindlier thought laments 
The reckless deed which sent her lover hence— 
But hark! what pipe is that—it cannot be, 

And yet but one could breathe such melody; 

Oh! foolish girl, where, where was all the pride 
Which bid thy lips the vows of love deride; . 
Thou art betray’d, thy weakness has confess’d, 
The thoughts of love which swell thy virgin breast; 


Yet, my kind cousin, do not, do not tell, 
Phe foolish words that from these lips have fell!” . 


Thus Zaidee spake, and o’er the grassy mead 
Her fairy form was borne with noiseless speed, 
Whilst her dark ringlets, floating from afar, 
Seem’d like acloud that track’d a shooting star, 
And her light foot scarce touch’d the verdant earth, 
Whilst every pliant movement told the mirth 
Which lit her soul when first her lover’s lay 
Broke on her ear and changed her night to day. 
She tore the’cypress wreath from off her brow, 
And bid her voice with some wild warble flow; 
Thus fleeting on she heeded not the cry | 

Of “* Zaidee, Zaidee, do not, donot fly!” 

But hastened onward to her mother’s cot 

As if the voice of Hafiz was forgot. 


Another dawn has tinged the clouds with gold, 
The flowers begin their wet leaves to unfold, 
The painted birds have left their rural shades, 
And mingle voices with the sylvan maids; 
The rich accacia waves its golden tresses, 

As if it woo’d the zephyrs coy caresses; 

The flocks are bleating on the teeming hills, 
And nature’s voice is heard in gushing rills; 
The fold of Zaidee browse beside the brook, 
Whilst she reclines upon her rural crook; _ 

A sylvan princess, proud in nature’s wealth, 
Youth, beauty, innocence, and rosy heagth. 
But mark the gem which sparkles in her hair, 
And mark the robe she seldom wills to wear, 
And mark the glow that flutters on her cheek, 
Alas, how plain these artless emblems speak. 


Up rolls the sun, and pours his burning light 

On vale and meadow, hill and mountain height; 
And still young Zaidee rests within the bower 
Where Phoebus found her at the day-break hour, 
Each sound is startling to the timid girl, 

And now she twines a wreath or weaves a curl, 
Or hies impatient to the slumbering brook 

And glances fondly at her mirror’d look, 

Then hasteps back and peeps beyond the hill, 
But vainly bids her fluttering heart be still’ 


How long she linger’d, and the thoughts that came, 

And passed away like shadows o’er her brain, 

None ever knew—put when night’s mantle fell 

On reck and stream, on hill and shadowy dell 

She heard the winnow of her wild gazelle! 

She felt her lips by faithful Hafiz prest, 

Her heart was full, and love can paint the rest! 
BIOLINE. 


THE BEE. 
“« Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From all we encounter some good to elicit 

As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


THE TAILOR AND THE CONJURER. 


A conjurer anda tailor, once happened to converse 
together. Alas! cries the tailor, what an: unhappy 
poor creature amI. If people should ever take it into 
their heads to live without clothes, I have no other 
trade to have resource to. Indeed, friend, I pity you 
sincerely, replied the conjuror; but, thank heaven, 
things are not quite so bad with me; for if one trick 
should fail, I have a hundred tricks left. However, if 
at any time you are reduced to beggary, apply to me, 
and 1 will relieve you. A famine overspread the land ; 
the tailor made a shift to live, because his customers 
could not be without clothes; but the poor conjurer, 
with all his hundred tricks, could find none that had 
money to throw away. It was in vain that he had 
promised to eat fire, or to vomit pins—no single erea- 
ture would relieve him, till-he was at last obliged to 
beg from the very tailor, whose calling he had for- 
merly despised.— Goldsmith. 


ALLEGORIES. 

fly and every pebble, and every flower, are 
tutors in the great school of nature, to instruct the 
the mind and improve the heart. The four Elements 
are the four volumes, in which all her works are 
written. 

Human Destiny isa nut, of which life is the shell, 
and reputation the kernel; craék it gently, and you 
enjoy its whole value entire and at once ;—but, open it 


Every 


roughly, and ten to one you break the shell, or bruise 


the kernel, or reduce the whole into one useless von. 
pound. 


Lady Jane Grey was presiding one evening at the 
card table, when her ruffles caught fire of the candle ; 
Lord Lyttleton intending to be witty on the accident, 
said he did not shink her ladyship so apt to take fire. 


‘Nor am I my lord, from such a spark as you.’ 


CLEANLINESS, 
‘Those clouds that shade your blooming face 
A little water might displace, 
_ As nature every where hestows 
The crystal dew to oleanse the rose ; 
These tresses as the raven black, 
That wav’d in ringlets down your back, 
Uncom’d, uninjur’d by neglect, 
_ Destroy the face which once they deck’d. 
Whence this forgetfulness of dress ? 
Pray madam, are you married ? Yes.—E£. Moore. 


OLD MAIDS. | 

I consider an unmarried lady declining into the vale 
of years, as one of those charming Countries bordering 
on-China, that lies waste for want of proper inhabi- 
tants. Weare not to accuse the Country, but the ig- 
norance of its neighbors, who are insensible of its 
beauties though at liberty to enter and cultivate the 
soil.— Goldsmith. 


REFLECTION. 

When you are disposed to be vain of your mental 
acquirements, look up to those who are more ac- 
complished than yourself, that you may be fired with 
emulation ; but when you feel dissatisfied with your 
circumstances, look down on those beneath you, 
that you may learn contentment. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
TO AMANDA, 


Thou who art gentle as the dove, 

Yet timid as those tender birds, 
be é figure still my glowing love 

e creature of deceitful words 

"2. paint my ardent warmth untrue, 

The dreams of a corrupted heart; 
For oh ’tis pure as star lit dew, 

And free as infancy from art. 


When first thy glances holy gush 

Upon my soul tumultuous fell, 
I felt such feelings o’er it rush, 

As fancy dare not dream or tell; 
Young passion like a mother brought 

Those youngling feelings to the light, 
bi 4 mingle in my sin thought, 

y theme by day and dream by night. 


Then trill no more that strain of gloom, 

Of false suspicion, pride and fears, 
I'd rather moulder in the tomb, 

Than cause a blooming virgin tears; 
As tender flowrets must decay, 

When once their parent stem’s decay’d; 
So aes that stem, thy love, away 

y soul its flower at once must fade. 
ROMEO. 


As a pretty large number of culprits were one day 
going to take their last degree at Tyburn, the wife of 
one of them pressed through the crowd, and told the 
sheriff she had come to see her poor husband execu- 
ted, and begged that he might be hanged first in the 
taorning, as she had a great way to go home. 


A certain preacher having changed his religion, 


! was much blamed by his friends for deserting them. 


To excuse himself, he said he had seven reasons ;— 
and being asked what they were, replied, a wife and 
Six children, 


An Irish footman, having carried a basket of game 
from his master to a friend, having waited a considers 
ble time for his.customary fee, but finding no person 
appear, scratched his head and said, ‘Sir, if my mas- 
ter should say, Paddy, what did the gentleman give 
you, what would your honour have me tell him ” 


—) 
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